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SPIRITUAL DISCOURSES OF SWA MI VXJNANANANDA 



Barisal Math , 28th November 1935 

Several devotees came early in the morning 
to see Swami Vijnanananda. He was speak- 
ing about Sri Ramakrishna. One of the 
visitors asked whether anyone had seen the 
Master after his passing away. Maharaj 
firmly said : ‘Oh yes ; some have seen him, 

certainly.’ A devotee asked about the diver- 
sity of God’s creation. Maharaj said : ‘How 

can I say anything about that ? I am not 
God, but one of His slaves only.’ Another 
devotee asked : ‘Is it absolutely essential for 

a spiritual aspirant to get initiated ?’ 

Maharaj : Yes, that is so. 

Devotee : If after initiation one does not 

act according to the Guru-g iven instruc- 
tions ? 

Maharaj : Suppose a person takes a thing. 

He may not use it ; however, he can do so 
whenever he wishes. But another person can- 
not at all use it for the reason that he does 
not have the thing, even if he so wishes. 

Devotee : Is it right to call worship of 

images of gods and goddesses as ‘idol’ w r orship ? 

Maharaj : There is no gain whatever by 



worshipping with idea of ‘idol’. Don’t wor- 
ship an idol as an ‘idol’. It is very bad. 
Worship should be done with the idea that 
you are worshipping iGiod, that He is in the 
idol and that the idol only symbolizes Him. 
The image is not God, but God is in the image. 

In the evening many of the college professors 
and a large number of devotees came. 
Maharaj started talking on Swamiji, his devo- 
tion, faith, benevolence, supernatural ex- 
periences, etc. He was speaking like one 
inspired and the visitors listened to him 
spellbound. Afterwards he said : ‘I did not 

go to Swamiji very often. One day he called 
me a little while before evening. I said I was 
going to sit for meditation. Hearing it he 
laughed and said : “How are you going to 

meditate P Are you sure you will not run 
short of water ?” ’ The listeners not know- 
ing the allusion, Maharaj told them Swamiji’s 
funny story on meditation. They were all at 
first very much amused to hear it and then 
seemed to examine their own hearts. The 
moral behind the story made a deep im- 
pression on the listeners. 
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Barisal Math , 2nd December 1935 

At about 4 p.m. Swami Vijnanananda came 
to Brajmohan College where he sat on the 
tennis ground, surrounded by a few professors 
and students. As he did not like crowds, the 
college classes had been dissolved earlier. 
The students of the hostel having expressed 
their desire to listen to Maharaj’s words, he 
told them briefly to keep their body and 
mind healthy, to be pure in life, and to adhere 
steadfastly to truth to the best of their 
ability. 

To a question as to how peace of mind 
could be attained, Vijnananandaji said : 
‘Chant the name of God and then only you 
will have peace of mind.* 

On being asked if it was good to practise 
prdndydma (breath control) , Maharaj said : 
‘It should not be overdone. It should be kept 
within the 4-16-8 or ,8-32-16 counts. At one 
time I, too, practised prdn^ydma. I used to 
control my breath and remain still for about 
an hour. But I found the brain would get 
heated as a result. Japa and meditation also 
must be practised only as much as they can 
be done comfortably without too much strain. 
Well, I have seen enough of life and now I 
have made the Master and the Holy Mother 
my sole refuge. And my only desire now is 
to spend the rest of my life under their 
sheltering wings/ 

Swami Vijnanananda’s spiritual life made 
such a deep impression on the devotees of 
Barisal that they wanted him to prolong his 
stay there by a few days. But he found him- 
self unable to agree and wanted to leave on 
the day fixed earlier. Reminded of an inci- 
dent in this connection he said laughingly : 
‘Once Gangadhar Maharaj, who was to leave 
for Murshidabad, was requested by Rakhal 
Maharaj to extend his stay at the Belur Math. 
But the former was determined to go. So a 
boat was hired, and at night Gangadhar 
Maharaj, after taking leave of all the people 
present, got into it and soon fell asleep. The 
boatman, however, had previously been in- 
structed by Rakhal Maharaj to ply the oars 



keeping the vessel anchored. And when 
Gangadhar Maharaj woke up in the morning, 
he found the boat moored at the Math ghat, 
and Rakhal Maharaj smilingly looking on 
from the embankment !’ 

Belur Math, 20th December 1936 

A devotee came to Vijnananandaji and 
asked : ‘What is the effect of making 

pmnay dma ?’ 

Maharaj : The heart is purified. 

Devotee : And what does that lead to ? 

Maharaj : It leads to Gfod-realization. 

And that is the great finale, the climax, the 
ultimate fulfilment. 

Rangoon Sevashrama, December 1936 

In December 1936, Swami Vijnanananda 
went to Rangoon at the invitation of the 
Sevashrama there. The Master had appeared 
in his dream and wanted him to go. His stay 
at Rangoon was short, but everyone felt that 
as a child of Eternal Bliss, the Swami had 
inherited a fund of divine joy which he freely 
distributed among all and sundry. He stayed 
there for only seven days but the hallowed 
memory of those few days remained in the 
hearts of people there as a cherished treasure. 

From Belur Math Vijnan Maharaj started 
on the 6th December for Rangoon. On the 
wide bosom of the blue ocean he was very 
happy and like a child asked his companions 
all sorts of questions about the boat, the sea, 
etc. The attendant monks had a very 
pleasant time in his company. The sunrise, 
the sunset and everything was so charming 
from the vast sea but the most gratifying of 
all was the company of this holy soul. 

On the third day after noon, as soon as the 
ship entered Rangoon harbour, the monks of 
the Sevashrama came to the ship in a motor- 
launch to receive him with honour. Maharaj 
was very pleased to meet them, and when they 
had finished their formal greetings, he in a 
light mood said humorously : ‘How did you 

manage to come here ? We are still in the 
mid-river. Won’t you allow me to alight?’ 
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Quick came the reply from the head of the 
Sevashrama : ‘What do you mean, Maharaj ! 

How many distinguished people have come 
to formally welcome you !’ He was told that, 
as he was shy of crowds, separate arrange- 
ments had been made for his disembarkation. 
Then addressing the head of the Sevashrama, 
Maharaj said in fun : ‘Look, brother, I have 

not taken anything of this food which these 
people (attendant sadhus) brought with them 
for me. It is only they who have expended 
your money. So please do not blame me !* 
There was hearty laughter among the assem- 
bled monks. Such profound solemnity 
blended with a keen sense of humour was a 
marked characteristic of Swami Vijnana- 
nanda’s personality. 

Slowly the ship came to the wharf and he 
was received with flowers and garlands by 
the big gathering of monks and devotees. 
Newspapers had already announced the time of 
his arrival, as a result of which a large number 
of men and women belonging to different 
faiths and walks of life had come to see him. 
An attractive motor car had been kept ready 
to take him to the Sevashrama. On seeing 
it Maharaj said like a child : ‘A fine car 

indeed. I shall have no discomfort whatso- 
ever. And the people here are also so good/ 
In a few minutes the car reached the Seva- 
shrama and stopped in front of the room 
where he was to stay. Pleased with the room, 
he said : Tt is really a beautiful room, and 

they have arranged everything attractively/ 
One of the monks said that it was a modest 
service of the Rangoon Sevashrama to the 
Vice-President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission, to which Maharaj exclaimed : ‘Oh 

no, I am not a person of any importance. 
The people here are all very good. Didn’t 
you see at the pier even the Europeans doffing 
their hats before me in greeting ? After all, 
brother, we are monks ; vet they treat us so 
warmly because they are all really good 
people. Isn’t it so ?’ 

Over a hundred people had spiritual rebirth 
in getting initiation from him. After initia- 



tion he spoke to every devotee about prayer : 
‘You should pray to the Master at least twice 
every day (morning and evening) saying, 
“Lord, you are my sole refuge. Hold my 
hand and guide me along the right path. I 
beg of you, on the last day of my life when 
darkness encompasses me, to lift me up. Pray, 
do not forget me then/” 

While Maharaj uttered this prayer, he would 
be so much carried away by his emotion that 
people hearing his piteous voice, found it 
hard to restrain their tears. In Rangoon no 
one who asked for initiation from him was 
refused. He granted his favours to all, irres- 
pective of caste and creed. 

With regard to the significance of initiation 
he said : ‘Do you know what it means to- 

me ?, It takes the devotees and offers them 
at the feet of the Master/ 

During his stay in Rangoon, Vijnan 
Maharaj went to Pegu to see the great re- 
clining statue of Buddha. Pegu is 45 miles 
from Rangoon ; and after seeing the image, 
all were getting ready to leave but Maharaj 
stood motionless in absorption in front of the 
huge image. His companions were amazed 
to see his inward mood. After a long time, 
he became normal and then got into the car. 
But that mood seized him again. Who knows 
in what supernormal region his mind was 
sauntering then ! 

From there he was taken to see another old 
Buddhist temple but he did not alight from 
the car. His companions went to see it, and 
on their return found him sitting quiet and 
motionless, a beatific smile irradiating his 
countenance. 

The car was now on its way to Rangoon 
town, but the mind of Vijnan Maharaj wander- 
ing in some transcendental region was de- 
tached from his surroundings. After a long 
silence he came to himself and in reply to the 
earnest questions of his companions said : 
‘The Lord Buddha was gracious enough to 
reveal Himself to me. I found the reclining 
figure to be pulsating with life and shining 
with radiant beauty/ Telling only this much, 
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he became silent again. 

In the evening of the 12th December, with 
regard to the news about the abdication of 
King Edward VIII, Swami Vijnanananda 
said: ‘See how for a woman he has discarded 

empire, wealth, position, and everything. So 
a woman is of greater importance than an 
empire. And further far, far away is God. But 
who gives up anything for God who is the 
highest in the world ? Once you realize Him, 
there is nothing else left to strive for, although 
it is very difficult to realize Him. Still this 
sacrifice on the part of the King should com- 
mand our admiration. Any kind of renun- 
ciation is good : it signifies non-attachment 
and strength of mind. Today he has given 
up his kingdom, and tomorrow he may give 
up the woman also/ 

Then pointing to a brakmacarin he said : 
‘It is a very good thing that these young boys 
have left home and everything for the sake of 
God. If, of course, owing to their bad luck 
they fail to realize Him, it is a different 
matter altogether. But at least they have 
renounced everything for Him and that is a 
great thing. There is nothing like renun- 
ciation/ 

A devotee : But, sir, that a king has re- 

nounced everything for a mere woman seems 
rather strange. 

Maharaj : That is true. But if you turn 

away from the object which motivated his re- 
nunciation, and take the act of renunciation 
itself, you must give him due credit for it. 
When the idea of renunciation is there, he 
may in time, if he so wishes, renounce every- 
thing else. Without renunciation you cannot 
achieve anything in the sphere of religion. 
People speak of King Janaka. Our Master 
used to say that we hear of one Janaka only. 
What spiritual austerities he must have under- 
gone in his previous births ! Everyone can- 
not be a King Janaka. So renunciation is 
necessary. . . . You have got to be very 
punctilious in doing your duty. Work has 10 
be done always with a sense of duty, but 
without an eye for the results. It is said that 



the idle man’s brain is the devil’s workshop. 
Your breathing and respiration, as you are 
sitting here, is also work. And if at the same 
time you can go on uttering the name of God, 
it helps a good deal. 

After this Maharaj narrated how the hunter 
Ratnakara became Valmiki, how Tulasidasa 
had a vision of Mahavira and then of SrT 
Ramacandra, and so on. 

On the 13th December, to a number of 
monks and devotees who had gathered, 
Maharaj said : ‘Do you know where one 

should meditate ? Our Master used to say 
it should be done in the heart, in secluded 
corner, and in the forest. What did he mean 
by “forest” V 

A monk : It means a jungle. 

Maharaj : No, my dear. It refers to your 

mind where the passions dominate. Such a 
mind is like a forest. You have to purge 
your mind of all these passions, make it pure 
and holy, and then invoke God there. 

Monk : Then what is the idea of mention- 

ing mind and forest separately p 

Maharaj : It is not without significance. 

Mind here means the heart. You have to 
think that your Deity whom you adore 
lives inside the heart. You have to re- 
member God and call on Him constantly, 
so that at the time you leave this world He 
may occupy your thoughts. Otherwise, if at 
that time you think of horses and elephants, 
you will be reborn in the form of these 
animals, like King Bharata who was born as 
a deer (He had a pet fawn and while dying, 
he was thinking of it) . Death is a painful 
thing because from birth, to death life throbs 
in this body. Therefore one gets so much 
attached to this body that it becomes very 
painful when one has to give it up. You can 
see that if you possess a thing even for a few 
days you get attached to it; and hence it is 
no wonder that one should feel so painful to 
give up this body which one has cherished 
from birth. 

On the 14th December 'a number of visitors 
arrived to listen to Vijnan Maharaj whose 
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presence had created a deeply pervasive 
spiritual atmosphere. They listened to him 
with rapt attention. Maharaj said : ‘Every 

day you should regularly practise meditation. 
That helps you to concentrate your mind. 
And you should, as far as possible, keep 
yourself mentally aloof. 'God who creates, 
preserves, and destroys this universe is all 
alone, because He is One. He is visible to 
very few people, though He is the most 
Supreme of all things. The greater a person 
is the more does he keep himself concealed and 
secluded. But we are so constituted that we 
only want to advertise ourselves ; that is not 
right. One should try to help others as far as 
possible, but without beating one’s drum. 
For the rest of the time, one should be all 
by oneself. In this way concentration of 
mind will be gradually achieved.’ 



A devotee : The mind, Maharaj, refuses 

to fix itself on the object of meditation, and 
this gives rise to an acute feeling of despair. 
What is the remedy for it ? 

Maharaj : That need not worry you at all. 

You should go on telling your beads morn- 
ing and evening even though the mind 
wanders. You should never give it up. And 
there is no reason to despair either. In time 
everything will come out all right. Your 
mind may not settle always on your object of 
worship, but it must get settled for some time 
at least, may be once in fifteen minutes ? 
That should be enough. Meditation or no 
meditation, you should never give up your 
practice. Japa will consummate in medita- 
tion and meditation will lead to ecstasy. In 
deep meditation, one is blessed with super- 
natural visions. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF A NATION 

[ Editorial ] 



It has. been said : ‘The philosophy of a 

nation is important, for it foreshadows a 
nation’s fate’. Swami Vivekananda, the 
patriot-saint of modern India, knew the truth 
of this saying and, therefore, while painting 
the philosophy of our Indian nation in the 
brightest colour possible and asking us never 
to forget it, has pointed out the wrong con- 
ception we made about it, the degradation we 
brought in it and the false ideologies we as- 
sociated with it. He knew that if this philos- 
ophy is kept vigorous, pure, and vital, the 
national life, in spite of temporary sufferings 
and setbacks, can never really die out. 

* 4 / 

What, it may be asked, does the philosophy 
of a nation mean ? It is the keynote of the 
intricate music of the life of a nation, express- 
ing itself in a variety of forms and symphonies. 
‘Each nation’, as Swamiji has said, ‘has its 
own peculiarity and individuality, with which 
it is born. Each represents, as it were, one 



peculiar note in the harmony of nations ; and 
this is its very life, its vitality. In it is the 
backbone, the foundation, the bed-rock of the 
national life. In one nation political power 
is its vitality, as in England. Artistic life in 
another, and so on. I have seen that I cannot 
preach religion to Americans without showing 
them its practical effect on social life. I 
could not preach religion in England without 
showing the wonderful political changes the 
Vedanta would bring. . . . ’ What then is the 
philosophy of our nation ? Answering this 
question, Swamiji says : ‘Here in this blessed 

land the foundation, the backbone, the life 
centre is religion and religion alone. In India 
religions life forms the centre, the keynote of 
the whole music of national life.’ He also 
knew that ‘wdien the life-blood is strong and 
pure, no disease germ can live in that body. 
Our life-blood is spirituality. If it flows clear, 
if it flows strong and pure and vigorous, every- 
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thing is right ; political, social, any other 
material defects, even the poverty of the land, 
will all be cured if that blood is pure.’ And 
it was this task — to make his countrymen 
understand that this ‘life-blood’ must be kept 
flowing vigorous and pure — which the Swami 
took upon himself and as such, he has touched 
the philosophy of our nation at its best 
chords and has given it a new vitality, a re- 
orientated practicality and a firmer rational 
foundation. It has been made suited to 
answer the needs of the modern times and to 
face the problems of present-day life squarely. 

II 

From time immemorial, before our written 
history started taking down notes for its 
record, India had started its magnificent re- 
searches in the realm of spirit and, through 
thick and thin, has stuck to it with more or 
less enthusiasm. Indian national life, while 
giving due importance to the other vocations 
of life at their proper places, has pursued the 
way of a continuous struggle of spiritual seek- 
ing and finding. Reading the history of this 
struggle in India, Swami Vivekananda said, ‘I 
stand in awe before the unbroken procession 
of scores of shiniqg centuries, with here and 
there a dim link in the chain, only to flare up 
with added brilliance in the next; and there 
she is walking with her own majestic steps — • 
my motherland — to fulfil her glorious destiny, 
which no power on earth or in heaven can 
check — the regeneration of man the brute into 
man the God’. 

This search after and manifestation of 
divinity is the basic principle of the national 
philosophy of India. But with the passage of 
time, just as all things lose their original 
vigour and change shape and nature, this 
philosophy also underwent change because it 
fell in the hands of such persons who had 
neither the requisite capacity to conceive of 
the true import of the high spiritual ideal nor 
the necessary power to live up to it. And Ihe 
result was disastrous. It is the common 
reading of the history that such things 



happen and it is for this only that new 
thoughts and movements become necessary to 
replace not only the outdated, worn out, and 
wrongly conceived ideologies, social customs 
and patterns of life, but also to re-orient and 
re-establish the old good and noble ideologies 
to their pristine glory, making them answer 
to the needs of the times and ridding them 
of the undesirable associations brought about 
them by their unscrupulous and unworthy 
custodians. It is for this readjustment that 
even avataras have to come from time to time. 
Why is it that the dkarma established by an 
avatar a does not last for all times ? Is it the 
weakness of the avataras that they establish 
a religion without the foresight necessary for 
its everlasting continuation ? Why should 
vice prevail over virtue and why should God 
come into heing in every age for the protec- 
tion of the good and for the establishment of 
dharma ? Because such is the law of nature 
that all things should undergo change. Even 
‘good’ things start corrupting the world be- 
cause, in the hands of the unscrupulous, these 
good things do not remain good anymore. 

This is what happened with us also. Though 
there never was the dearth here of genuinely 
spiritual personalities, the unwary common 
people fell helpless victims in the hands of 
some clever manipulators and religion, instead 
of being an aid for emancipation and progress, 
became the instrument of oppression and 
degradation. Looking at this phase of our 
religious transgressions, Swami Vivekananda 
woefully said : ‘No religion on earth preaches 

the dignity of humanity in such a lofty strain 
as Hinduism, and no religion on earth treads 
upon the necks of the poor and the low in 
such a fashion as Hinduism.’ But he did not 
blame religion for it because he knew the 
cause of this injustice done in the name of 
religion. He therefore said : ‘The Lord has 

shown me that religion is not at fault, but it 
is the Pharisees and Sadducees in Hinduism, 
hypocrites, who invent all sorts of engines of 
tyranny in the shape of doctrines of 
Pdramdrthika and Vyavahdrika .’ 
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This leads us to an important conclusion : 
It is this that however high the philosophy, it 
must be made use of conscientiously. The 
guiding principle of religion, or as a matter 
of that any principle, should be first to under- 
stand and then to speak about or make use 
of it. First 'Be’ and then ‘Make’, otherwise 
it will be like the case of a blind man leading 
the blind. But unfortunately, this was totally 
forgotten in India for a time — and quite a 

0 4* 

long time — and the 'philosophy of the nation’, 
as we call it, fell into evil hands and the 
result was misery. Speaking about it all some 
sixty years ago, Swaini Vivekananda said, 
“The country has been slowly and slowly 
drowned in the ocean of tamas or dark igno- 
rance. Where the most dull want to hide their 
stupidity by covering it with a false desire for 
the highest knowledge, which is beyond all 
activities, either physical or mental; where 
one, born and bred in lifelong laziness, wants 
to throw the veil of renunciation over his own 
unfitness for work; where the most diabolical 
try to make their cruelty appear, under the 
cloak of austerity, as a part of religion ; where 
no one has an eye upon his own incapacity, 
but every one is ready to lay the whole blame 
on others; where knowledge consists only in 
getting some books by heart, genius consists 
in chewing the cud of others’ thoughts, and 
and the highest glory consists in taking the 
name of the ancestors : do we require any 
other proof to show that the country is being 
day by day drowned in utter tamas V 

III 

There is no greater danger to an individual 
or a society than to lose sight of the realities, 
of the present needs and necessities and live in 
the false realm of self-idealism, sticking to 
wrongly conceived ideologies. One must be 
proud of the past if it is really worth it and 
should always draw inspiration from such 
heritage of his race as would make him 
vigorous, strong, and confident to fight the 
problems that confront him at the moment. 
This really proves the worth of looking to the 



past. But only boasting of the great deeds 
done by one’s ancestors and trying to hide 
one’s own worthlessness in the vainglorious 
satisfaction of being the descendants of great 
ones, are sure signs of imbecility and weak- 
ness. This was the catastrophy which betook 
us in the past and it is still not completely 
over with us. We are too much idealizing 
the philosophy and religion but making too 

9 

little efforts to improve the present with them. 
Philosophy, if it does not inspire us to make 
the supreme efforts to reach the greater 
heights, is no philosophy. Religion, if it does 
not help us to fight the battle of life success- 
fully and again help us to transform the dross 
of matter in us into shining gold of spirit is no 
religion. Religion must give us success in this 
life and peace in the life hereafter. Swamiji, 
disgusted with the lame excuses we were 
making to hide our weakness and vain talks 
we were indulging in to justify our incapacity 
and backwardness, remonstrated : ‘We talk 

foolishly against material civilization. The 
grapes are sour. Even taking all that foolish- 
ness for granted, in all India there are, say, 
a hundred thousand really spiritual men and 
women. Nov/, for the spiritualization of these, 
must three hundred millions be sunk in 
savagery and starvation ? Why should they 
starve ? How was it possible for the Hindus 
to have been conquered by the Moham- 
medans F It was due to the Hindus’ igno- 
rance of material civilization. . . . Material 
civilization, nay even luxury, is necessary to 
create work for the poor. Bread ! Bread ! 
I do not believe in a God who cannot give me 
bread here, giving me eternal bliss in heaven ! 
Pooh ! India is to be raised, the poor are 
to be fed, education is to be spread, and the 
evil of priestcraft is to be removed. No 
priestcraft, no social tyranny ! More bread, 
more opportunity for everybody ! . . . 

‘Now, this is to be brought about slowly 
and by only insisting on our religion, and giving 
liberty to society. Root up priestcraft from 
the old religion and you get the best religion 
in the world. Do you understand me ? Can 
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you make a European society with India’s 
religion ? I believe it is possible and 
must be.’ 

IV 

Religion has two aspects— personal and 
collective. Whereas it helps a man to con- 
stantly purify and heighten his inner per- 
sonality, it also helps the society to keep to 
proper norms and standards which reflect the 
goodness and greatness of the collective life. 
Of course, the few that are really so high 
spiritually that they are mad after God or 
religion, may not look after any collective 
responsibility or duty, though it is often seen 
that even spiritually enlightened souls feel 
and work for their less enlightened brethren. 
But all others should see that religion plays 
its proper role in society also. The society 
should be so constituted as to be able to 
provide facility to its members to develop 
themselves well with mutual help and co- 
operation so that the community life may be 
lived happily — where there should be the 
satisfaction of the common needs of the people 
and the fulfilment of their higher aspirations. 

As such, though the ultimate truth is that 
God and mammon cannot live together, reli- 
gion, when working for collective life, has got 
a ‘secular’ aspect also. Do we not find that 
when a prophet is born, he gives out his 
teachings to the world, asking people to make 
the realization of God the sole aim of life, 
but round his teachings invariably grows a 
new society, a new community, a new culture, 
a new philosophy of living ? Religion in its 
higher aspects is bound to be individualistic. 
A person who seeks God and God alone will 
always tend to cut himself off, from each and 
everything we call ‘worldly* ; but when we look 
at the general aspect of religion, we take into 
consideration the collective life, and here 
religion owes an obligation to the society to- 
wards its growth, development, and establish- 
ment. Religion in order to be effective must 

come to the aid of the ordinary common man 

• 

fighting the battle of life in the same way as 



to the highly spiritual yogin who wants to 
realize God. ‘Religion for a long time has 
come to be static in India’, said Swami 
Vivekananda. ‘What we want is to make it 
dynamic. I want it to be brought into the 
life of everj^bodj?. Religion, as it always has 
been in the past, must enter the palaces of the 
kings as well as the homes of the poorest 
peasants in the land. Religion, the common 
inheritance, the universal birthright of the 
race must be brought free to the door of every- 
body*. He wanted that religion and philos- 
ophy must not only be the fad or pastime of 
the privileged few but must come to help one 
and ail. ‘Religion,’ he said, ‘to help mankind, 
must be readj^ and able to help him (man) in 
whatever condition he is, in servitude or in 
freedom, in the depths of degradation or on 
the heights of purity; everj^vhere, equally, 
it should be able to come to his aid. The 
principles of Vedanta, or the ideal of Religion, 
or whatever you may call it, will be fulfilled 
by its capacity for performing this great 
function.’ 

It was Swami Vivekananda who emancipat- 
ed religion from the bondage which had been 
put round it by the ‘Pharisees and Sadducees’ 
and helped the philosophy of our nation rise 
out of the morass it had fallen into and made 
it virile and effective. Religion is not a 
system of doctrines and dogmas. It is a way 
of life making for peace, love, harmony, and 
progress. Religion must not, therefore, be 
divorced from life but it should be associated 
with it. The philosophy of religion must be 
a philosophy of life — helping it in all its 
phases and stages of development leading 
ultimately to the realization of Truth. Ex- 
pressing this harmonious outlook of her master 
on life and its activities, Bister Nivedita says : 
‘This is the realization which makes Viveka- 
nanda the great preacher of karma, not as di- 
vorced from, but as expressing jnana and 
bhakti. To him, the workshop, the study, the 
farm-yard and the field, are as true and fit 
scenes for the meeting of God with man as the 
cell of the monk or the door of the temple. 
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To him, there is no difference between service 
of man and worship of God, between manli- 
ness and faith, between true righteousness 
and spirituality. All his words, from one point 
of view, read as a commentary upon this 
central conviction/ 

This comprehensive outlook and this dyna- 
mic spirit in every field of life were what 
Swami Yivekananda wanted ; and we still, 
even after sixty years of his passing away, 
have not fully paid due heed to what he said. 
No doubt the country has undergone a vast 
change. The fetters of political bondage have 
dropped off from its body, the air of freedom 
has blown away the slavish mentality of look- 
ing to others for help and succour ; great 
economic, social, and other advancements are 
being made, but not without a number of 
difficult problems requiring wise solution. 
Various ways and means are naturally, there- 
fore, being taken recourse to and, in the 
process, numerous ideologies, new and old, 
are crossing our minds. We are passing 
through a delicate transitional period of our 
history and only a wise and cautious han- 
dling of the present situation will determine a 
bright future. It is time, therefore, that we 
understood well the genius of our age-old 
national philosophy which will tone up our 
individual life admitting of all the broad ways 



of jnana, karma , bhakti, and yoga as the 
means to the attainment of moksa and, at the 
same time also encourage the growth and 
strengthening of a vigorous and successful 
collective national life in accordance with the 
principles underlying that philosophy. Let us 
be inspired with the high ideal of realizing the 
Truth, and that in this life itself, but at the 
same time let us not neglect the society which 
is the veritable ‘reflection of the Great Mother’. 
Renunciation should and must be encouraged 
but not tamas. Let us strengthen ourselves 
with the glorious achievements of our great 
ancestors, but let us not be worthless idlers 
wallowing in the vainglory of our bygone 
days. What is needed is a dynamic spirit in 
every field of life — spiritual, social, and 
political. The whole society should be so 
organized that not only its members’ health 
and life and property would be protected and 
improved, but that it would be able to pro- 
vide facilities for higher achievements by the 
individuals; and at the same time it will 
radiate strength and beauty of its ideology 
even outside its own boundary. It should 
be, as Dr. Radhakrishnan has said the other 
day, ‘able not only to save itself but to extend 
its sheltering arms even to those who, though 
not belonging to it, seek its help and value 
its ideals’. 
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VI 

HAND ANA’S EXPLANATION OF THE UTILITY 
OF KARMA, CONTEMPLATION, AND OTHER AIDS 

Mandana wholly sets his face against the 
view mentioned above. According to him, 
karma and knowledge should be said to be 
related as means (upaya) and end (upeya) . 

2 



He would suggest that the relation between 
them should be understood in the light of the 
relation between the means of valid knowledge 
(pramdna) , the object of knowledge (prameyo) > 
etc. on the one hand, and the resulting knowl- 
edge on the other. For origination of knowl- 
edge, prarrwfna or the means of knowledge, 
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prameya or the object of knowledge, etc. are 
indispensable. Since in their absence knowl- 
edge cannot arise, they are rightly regarded 
as the means to knowledge. This holds good 
even in the case of the knowledge of the non- 
dual reality. It also presupposes distinc- 
tions in the form of pramdna, prameya , etc. 
which are all means to it. No one denies the 
relation of means and end between them, even 
though pramdna, prameya, etc. involve duality 
and the resulting knowledge has non-rela- 
tional, non-dual content. If the relation 
between them is denied on the ground that 
they are fundamentally opposed to each other, 
knowledge of the non-dual reality can never 
arise at all. It may be suggested that the 
two are not opposed to each other as they do 
not exist at the same time. There is temporal 
difference between means and end : the 

former precedes the latter in point of time. 
Though pramdna , prameya , etc. serve as the 
means to bring about the knowledge of the 
non-dual reality, they disappear as soon as the 
latter comes into being. Thus, since they 
exist at different times, they are not opposed 
to each other ; at the same time they are re- 
lated as means and end. The same explana- 
tion, according to Mandana, holds good bet- 
ween karma and knowledge. Karma , no doubt, 
involves duality, and the knowledge that re- 
sults is the knowledge of the non-dual reality. 
Nevertheless, the two are not opposed to each 
other, as they do not exist at the same time. 
When the knowledge of the non-dual reality 
takes place, distinctions of all kinds dis- 
appear. But karma which involves duality 
could exist before the origination of such 
knowledge. Hence karma and knowledge, says 
Mandana, could be related as means and end, 
in spite of the fact that the former involves 
duality, while the latter has for its content 
the non-dual reality . 45 

How does karma serve as a means ( updya ) 
to the realization of the Self ? Mandana 
maintains that both karma and meditation 
play a vital role in bringing about Self-reali- 

45 BS 3 Part I, p. 32. 



zation. It should not be argued as a matter 
of general principle that the illusory cognition 
( mithyavabhasa ) will disappear, wherever it 
may arise, as soon as the truth is known. It 
may be that in a few cases it disappears at the 
onset of right knowledge; but it may also 
continue due to some reason in certain cases 
even after the rise of right knowledge. We 
can take the well-known case of the illusion 
of direction which Mandana cites in support 
of his point of view. Most of us experience 
the illusion of direction when we go to a new 
place. In spite of the fact that the truth 
about the direction has been made known to 
us by a trustworthy person in as clear a way 
as possible, the illusion very often persists. 
The reason for this is that the impression of 
the illusion, of which we were the victims, is 
fairly settled or a little deep-rooted in the 
mental habitat. In the same way the illusion 
( mithyavabhasa ) of the world continues even 
in the case of a person who has the knowledge 
of the non-dual Self conveyed by the Upani- 
sadic texts. If the illusion continues in spite 
of the fact that the verbal cognition ( sabda - 
jmna) arising from the Upanisads is clear, 
certain, and indubitable, it is because of the 
power of the deep-rooted impressions of the 
beginningless illusion. We do not know when 
this illusion due to avidya started, and we 
have been acting all the time under the 
magical spell of this illusion. And so the im- 
pressions of the beginningless illusion which 
have grown, developed, and strengthened 
themselves serve as the specific reason ( hetu - 
vi-sesa) for the continuance of the illusion of 
the world, even after the rise of the right 
knowledge of the non-dual Self through the 
Upanisadic texts. In order to counter these 
impressions, something more than the verbal 
cognition arising from the Upanisads is requir- 
ed. Mandana says that repeated contem- 
plation ( abhyasa ) on the content of the verbal 
cognition generated by the Upanisadic texts 
is necessary in order to root out the impres- 
sions of the beginningless illusion. As a 
result of the repeated contemplation, the im- 
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pressions of the knowledge of the non-dual 
reality obtained from the Upanisads grow and 
develop, become powerful and get stabilized 
in such a way .that they are able to remove 
the impressions of the beginningless illusion, 
and thereby bring about the manifestation of 
the real nature of the Self (dtma-svaru'pa- 
avirbhava). Karmas also, argues Mandana, 
are useful in this regard as they are prescribed 
by Scripture. Whereas the usefulness of 
contemplation is quite visible, that of the 
karmas is imperceptible. That karmas also 
are useful to Self-realization is clearly brought 
out in a passage in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad : ‘Him the Briahmanas seek to 

know by the study of the Veda, by sacrifices 
(yajnena) . . . . * 46 Some others, says Mandana, 
explain the usefulness of karmas differently. 
Since the observance of obligatory rites brings 
about the destruction of sin, karmas , according 
to them, are useful to Self-realization through 
destroying the impurities of sins ( kalusa - 
nibarhana-dv'drena) that hinder the attain- 
ment of the goal . 47 

It may be argued that it is impossible to 
think of any activity, good or bad, deliber- 
ately undertaken by a person who has the 
indubitable knowledge of the non-dual Self. 
The pursuit of the various activities of a 
binding character is due to the conceit 
( abhimdna ) that the Self is the agent and en- 
joyer. But this conceit stands contradicted 
by the knowledge that the Self is neither the 
agent nor the enjoyer. The knowledge that 
a person has conditions or determines his be- 
haviour. When a person has. known the 
eastern direction through the help of the 
rising sun, he will not go in the direction of 
the west saying that it is the east. In the 
same way a person who knows that the Self 
is not the agent and the enjoyer will, accord- 
ing to this argument, scarcely do anything 
like an agent and enjoyer. The illusory ap- 
pearances may continue; but he is only a 
loitness of them and not a victim to them. 

46 IV. 4. 22. 

47 BS, Part I, p. 35, 



This argument, says Mandana, is without any 
force as it fails to take note of the strength 
of the knowledge that has arisen through 
sabda vis-a-vis the strength of the deep-rooted 
impressions of the beginningless illusion. 
Though there is the right knowledge, its im- 
pressions {samskara) are not developed, 
whereas the impressions of the illusion are 
strong and powerful. The indubitable knowl- 
edge which has arisen has not begun its work, 
whereas the work of the impressions of the 
illusion is in full swing. Under the bewitch- 
ing influence of the powerful impressions of 
the illusion, even the right knowledge may 
appear differently. It will not be able to 
bring about any change, and the person will 
act as before. 

Mandana drives home the point by two 
illustrations. The spectators who witness a 
drama know definitely that the kings and the 
queens who appear on the stage are not real 
kings and queens subject to afflictions ; never- 
theless, the stage-kings and the stage-queens 
are the cause of sorrow and fear, which the 
spectators undergo, when they are witnessing 
the performance. Though it is known for 
certain that sugar is sweet, there is the con- 
tinued experience of bitter taste for him whose 
mouth is affected by bile. He tastes sugar; 
the bitter taste which is only illusory makes 
him miserable when he experiences it as if it 
is real, and he spits it out. Similarlv even for 
one who has known through the verbal cogni- 
tion ( sabda-jndna ) arising from the Upa- 
nisadic texts that the Self, being the ultimate 
reality, is non-different from Brahman and 
that it is neither the agent nor the enjoyer, 
the illusion of the world continues and he 
finds himself engaged in activities which are 
the source of pleasure and cause of misery. 
Therefore the verbal cognition which arises 
from the Upanisads should be supplemented 
by certain aids ( sadhand ) like contempla- 
tion in order to remove the impressions of the 
beginningless illusion. That is why, observes 
Mandana, the Upanisad says : ‘The Self 

should be heard of, reflected on and meditat- 
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ed upon .’ 48 This text is significant in that 
it points out that after getting the knowledge 
of the Self by hearing the Upanisadic texts, 
one should critically reflect on the content of 
the cognition obtained from, them and then 
meditate upon it. The direct realization of 
the non-dual Self is possible only when these 
means are combined with the verbal cogni- 
tion arising from the Upanisadic texts. Other 
means like control of the mind, control of the 
senses, rituals, etc. which are prescribed by 
Scripture are also necessary to get the 
realization of the Self- Otherwise, asks 
Mandana, what are they advised for ? 

Mandana rejects the contention that con- 
trol of the mind, control of the senses and 
other means are prescribed for the purpose of 
getting the knowledge of the Self from Scrip- 
ture. All that is required for the purpose of 
getting the verbal cognition from the 
Upanisadic texts is the knowledge of the re- 
lation between the word and its meaning 
(sabdartharsambandha-jnana) and not the 
special means ( sadhana-visesa ) like control of 
the mind, control of the senses, etc. Since 
the relation between a word and its meaning 
is eternal , 49 the Upanisadic sabda conveys its 
sense independently of these means. Nor can 
it be said that the verbal cognition, which 
arises from the Upanisads, lacks certainty and 
is not indubitable in the absence of these 
means. If that were the case, how can one 
adopt the very means like control of the mind, 
control of the senses, etc. which we come to 
know only through Scripture ? If there is no 

certainty with regard to what is made known 

• • 

by Scripture, no one will resort to these means 
which we come to know only through it. 
Hence all these special means (sadhana-visesa) 
which are indicated by Scripture should be 
adopted after getting the verbal cognition 
( sabda- jndna ) from the Upanisads for attain- 
ing Self-realization . 50 



48 Bnhadaram/alca TJvanisad, H. 4. 5. 

49 Mlmdvisa-sutras , I. 1. 5. 

50 RS. Fart I, p. 35. 



Mandana is favourably disposed to two 
other views about the relation between 
karma and knowledge as they are in accord- 
ance with his standpoint. One of them ex- 
plains the relation between karma and knowl- 
edge in terms of the principle of two-in-one - 
ness ( samyoga-prthaktva ) . According to this 
view, all the karmas prescribed in the ritual- 
istic portion ( karma-kdnda ) of the Veda are 
bi-functional in their character. Since they 
are enjoined with reference to their respective 
results like heaven, they are conducive to 
them ; they are also at the same time useful 
to Self-realization, as there is the script- 
ural declaration : ‘Him the Brahmanas seek 

to know by the study of the Veda, by sacri- 
fices ( yajnena ) . . . \ 51 which brings out the 
subsidiariness of karma to knowledge. That 
karmas subserve two ends — their respective 
fruits like heaven and also Self-knowledge — 
should be explained according to the principle 
of samyoga-prthaktva. It is said : ‘When 

one serves two ends, the relation is samyoga- 
prthaktva ?* 2 For example there is the text : 
‘He is to tie the beast to the ebony stake’ ; 
and there is also the text : ‘He who 

desires virility is to make the stake 
of ebony .’ 53 The ebony wood ( khddira ) as 
stated in these texts serves two ends — it serves 
the purpose of sacrifice in the capacity of 
sacrificial stake and it also serves to bring 
about virility to the sacrificer. In the same 
way karmas are said to be bi-functional in 
their character, as they have two distinct 
functions by conducing to their respective 
fruits and also to the realization of the Self. 
Mandana points out that karma is subsidiary 
to knowledge in the sense that it is useful as 
stated earlier to attain Self-realization ; it 
plays its part like repeated contemplation 
and other means in bringing about the final 



51 Brhaddrantyaka TJpanisad , I¥. 4. 22. 

52 M imam sd-sutras . W. 3.5. 

58 Vide BS. Part II, p. 71. 
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manifestation of the Self (> dtma-svurupa - 
abhivyakti) . It is not subsidiary to knowl- 
edge in the sense in which the Praydja, which 
helps the Darsa-jmrnamdsa rites in the pro- 
duction of the final result, is said to be sub- 
sidiary to them . 54 

vm 

KARMA AND PURIFICATION 

According to the other view, which is also 
acceptable to Mandana, karmas are intended 
to purify the person and make him fit for 
Self-realization. There is the traditional code 
which says : ‘One creates the capacity to 

attain Brahman through the mahdyajnas 
( brahm a-y a jna, deva-yajna , pitr-yajna, etc.) 
and through sacrifices / 55 and ‘He for whom 
there have been these forty and eight puri- 
ficatory ceremonies .’ 56 In support of both 
the views mentioned above, Mandana quotes 
the Brahma-mtra : ‘Since it is enjoined (by 
Scripture) , the karmas belonging to the 
Mramas also (should be performed )’ 57 It 
is evident from this sutra that control of the 
mind, control of the senses, etc. are not the 
only means which are required for attaining 
Self-realization, but the kaimas belonging to 
the cisramas also are required as they are 
enjoined by Scripture . 58 

It may be argued that Scripture-ordained 
rites are not at all required for Self-realiza- 
tion, since it can be attained exclusively 
through the tranquillizing, contemplative dis- 
cipline. Mandana is prepared to admit that 
it is possible for one who observes life-long 
celibacy ( urdhvaretas ) to attain Self-realiza- 
tion exclusively through contemplation in 
association with control of the mind (sarna ) , 
control of the senses (dama) , etc. without per- 
forming yajna and such other scriptural rites. 
But he is not prepared on that account to 
ignore or minimize the importance of scrip- 



54 BS, Part I, p. 36. 

55 Manu, II. 28. 

56 Gautama-dharma-sutra, VIII. 22. 

57 III. 4. 32. 

58 BS, Part I, p. 36. 

BS t Part Xb p. 101, 

% 



tural rites which are, from his point of view, 
exceptional means (. sddhana-visesa ) . One 

who supplements the meditative discipline, 
which by itself leads to Self-realization, bv the 
prescribed yajnas and such other rites which 
are exceptional means, is able to reach the 
goal far more quickly than otherwise. In 
other words, even though both of them, viz. 
the exclusive pursuit of contemplative disci- 
pline on the one hand, and the combined use 
of contemplative discipline and ritualistic 
discipline on the other, lead to the direct 
intuition of the non-dual Self, there is differ- 
ence between them in respect of time that is 
taken to reach the goal. When the relational 
and indirect knowledge of the non-dual Self 
derived from the Upanisadic sabda is com- 
bined with repeated contemplation ( abhyasa ) , 
the goal, viz. the direct intuition of the Self 
(dtma-mksd.tMra) is reached quickly; but 
when the relational and indirect knowledge 
of the non-dual Self is combined with repeated 
contemplation and scriptural rites, the goal 
is reached very quickly. So in accordance 
with the nature of the discipline that one 
adopts after getting the verbal cognition 
( sabda-jndna ) of the non-dual Self, one attains 
Self-realization quickly or very quickly, slowly 
or very slowly. In this connection Mandana 
quotes the authority of Badarayana who says : 
‘And there is need of all works, on account of 
the scriptural statement of sacrifices and the 
like ; as in the case of the horse .’ 59 Mandana 
explains the sutra and the illustrative expres- 
sion ‘asvavat’ thus : Since there is the scrip- 

tural statement, ‘Him the Brahmanas seek to 
know by the study of the "Vieda, by sacrifices 
. . . ’ 60 the Vedic karmas are required for attain- 
ing Self-realization, even though it can be 
attained by means of contemplation 
(abhyasa) ; though the goal may be reached 
by plodding on, without a horse, yet a horse 
is sought to be employed for gaining time or 
for avoiding inconvenience . 61 

59 Brahma- sutra , III. 4. 26. 

Brhadaranyaka TJpanisad, IV. 4. 22. 

BS, Part I, pp. 36-37. Compare this with the view 
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Mandana is a firm believer in dsrama- 
dharmas, not as ends in themselves but as 
very valuable means to the end. He does not 
condemn sannyasa, He does not deny that 
one can enter on the stage of sannyasa 
directly from the stage of brahmacarya and 
that, exclusively through contemplation in 
association with the control of the mind, 
control of the senses, etc. without perform- 
ing Scripture-ordained karmas , a sannyasin 
reaches the final goal. But he would not 
accept the contention that sannyasa is indis- 
pensable for Brahman-realization. Consider- 
ing the way in which Mandana explains the 
importance of karmas for attaining Self-realiza- 
tion, it could be said that from M and ana’s 
point of view the scheme of discipline which 
is available to a competent householder is 
more efficient than that which a competent 
sannyasin can avail himself of, for the reason 
that the former may comprise Scripture- 
ordained karmas and the latter cannot . 62 

Realization, as Prof. Suryanarayana Sastri 
remarks, is not the monopoly of any class nor 
of any mode. It may come through spiritual 
analysis or through the melting of the heart in 
devotion or through self-surrender in service . 63 
Among the post-§ahkara Advaitins, Bharati- 
tTrtha refers to the possibility of realization 
through meditation on the attributeless 
Brahman instead of Vedanta-enquiry. The 
path of Sankhya which is that of enquiry into 
the purport of Vedantas, is ‘prescribed for 
those who are intellectually virile and are 
capable of understanding the meaning of 

of Bhaskara, ‘Bhaskara bases his whole exposition of 
jhdna-karma-samuccaya on the classical analogy of the 
sutra III. 4.26. i.e. asvavat. The horse is fit to be used, 
not as a plodding animal for ploughing the field, but 
for riding. It is not a. mere beast of burden, but is the 
symbol of the glory of motion. Likewise karma, ration- 
alized by jndna becomes the dynamic energy that is 
used in the glorious ascent to the Absolute.’ Vide The 
Philosophy of Bheddbheda (Srinivasa Varadachari & Co., 
Madras, i934) , p. 118. 

62 Vide Introduction to BS, p. 36. 

° 63 See his article ‘An Advaitin’s Plea for Continuity’, 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Ninth All-India 
Oriental Conference, Trivandrum, December 1937, 
pp. 520-28. 



Scripture aright’. 64 . But for those who are not 
able to undertake such an enquiry. Scripture 
recommends the path of yoga , which is that 
of constant contemplation on the attribute- 
less Brahman. Both the paths lead To the 
same goal ; the difference between the two 
paths is in respect of the time taken to reach 
the goal. If BharatTtUrtha points out that 
yoga is also a means for the attainment of 
release, Madhusudanasarasvati contends that 
the path of devotion also leads to realization . 65 
To Mandana, a householder who combines the 
contemplative discipline and the ritualistic 
discipline will be able to attain Self-realization 
very quickly, whereas a sannyasin can plod on 
slowly to the final goal. Like Madhusudana- 
sarasvatT, Mandana is uncompromising with 
regard to the metaphysical basis of Advaita. 
If Madhusudana gives an important place to 
bhakti in the scheme of discipline leading to 
liberation, Mandana gives an important place 
to dsrama-ka'rmas as very valuable means for 
the attainment of Brahman-intuition. 
Mandana is an integrative Advaitin. He 
does not believe in the absoluteness of karmas ; 
nor does he believe in the absoluteness of re- 
nunciation. If the Mimamsakas present the 
thesis, viz. the absoluteness of karma , Advai- 
tins like Sankara and Suresvara present the 
antithesis, viz. the absoluteness of renuncia- 
tion. Mandana, however, presents the syn- 
thesis, viz. absoluteness of the Absolute realized 
through renunciation in karmas, for he re- 
commends the association of the contempla- 
tive discipline with .the ritualistic discipline 
for the purpose of attaining Self-realization. 
Mandana, as Professor Suryanarayana Sastri 
rightly points out, is one of our earliest 
philosophers to suggest a synthesis of con- 
templation and karma through a synoptic 
vision . 66 

( Concluded ) 



64 Vide T.M.P. Mahadevan, The Philosophy/ of Advaita 
(Lnzac & Co., London, 1938) , p. 245. 

65 Vide Modi’s translation .of Siddhdntabindu, 
Appendix II. 

66 Ibid . 




'HE IS A LIVING GOD AND GOD OF THE LIVING' 



By Prof. K. P. S. Choubhury 



There are passages here and there in the 
Bible which have hitherto baffled all attempts 
to elucidate them, and remain as much puzzl- 
ing now as they have ever been. The present 
article is a humble attempt to examine the 
true implication of one such passage. 

When many had gone to see the sepulchre 
where the crucified body of Jesus was laid, 
they were told by an angel to go away as the 
crucified Jesus was not to be met with among 
those dead ones whose bodies had been burned 
there in the usual way. In the Bible (Luke xx. 
38) , there occurs a sentence which reads : 
Tor He is not a God of the dead, but of the 
living ; for all live unto Him 5 . In the same 
gospel (xxiv. 5) , we read : ‘Why seek ye 

the living among the dead ? 5 

The word ‘living 5 both in reference to God 
and to man, not to speak of other animate 
objects, needs some clarification. As we shall 
presently endeavour to show, the word ‘living 5 
has a deeply involved spiritual meaning. 
First of all we must be clear as to what ‘life 5 
means. In an elementary sense, by ‘life 5 we 
understand that state of a being in which 
natural functions are or may be performed. 
Conversely, ‘death 5 means that state of man 
in which there is a total and permanent 
cessation of all the vital functions ; in other 
words, extinction of life. It is obvious, if these 
meanings are correct, that ‘life 5 and ‘death’ 
represent two wholly different states of a 
being. - Evidently, these two words have not 
been used in this elementary sense in the 
Bible. Then, in what sense or senses does 
the Bible use the words ‘living 5 and ‘dead 5 ? 

The phrase ‘living God 5 appears five times 
in Pauline Epistles and four times in the 
Epistles to Hebrews . Various authors have 
given various meanings. One emphasizes the 
point that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob was no idol ; another asserts that God 
is not a metaphysical abstraction, perhaps in 



the sense that God is not merely an object of 
thought. Some have given short explana- 
tions ; some have commented upon divine 
attributes and qualities. But there is one 
real dissertation, if we may say so, upon the 
phrase ‘He is a living God and God of the 
living. 5 

The essential story of Christ is that of his 
living person. This person is not a mere man ; 
he is not dead ; he is alive and active. That 
is why Christ is not a person who lived once 
upon a time in Palestine and said something. 
He is a reality who is now present. To say 
that by the use of the word ‘living 5 before God 
is implied that he is not an idol, is not to say 
much or to say anything which has a spiritual 
significance. Even the idol worshippers know 
as much that the idols they worship are merely 
the representation of something beyond. Idols 
remind the worshippers of God of their con- 
ception possessing certain divine attributes. 
It is too obvious to need any emphasis or 
elucidation that idol is not God Himself. 

According to Hindu philosophy and religion, 
the conception of Brahman as the sole Reality 
and as being without any attributes or 
qualities, carried to its logical conclusion, 
develops into pure non-dualism in which the 
world of Prakrti is a mere appearance. Be- 
sides, we cannot bring the idea of Brahman 
into the limited circle of our mind without 
attributing some quality to It. It only re- 
mains as a principle to which even no gender 
could be attributed. We have to express It 
in the neuter gender and call It p That 5 or ‘It 5 
because gender belongs to the created world. 

And yet when we associate the idea of 
‘gender 5 with God, do we not think of a god 
with some kind of form possessing qualities or 
attributes ? God, when spoken of as He or 
Sfie, cannot be but a personal God, not in the 
sense that He is cognizable by any of the 
physical sense-organs, but a Being to be 
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thought of as someone distinct and separate 
from other physical, tangible objects to be 
seen in the phenomenal world, and not ‘a 
spirit 1 as Jesus said in reply to Peter’s question, 
‘what is God The moment we accept the 
view that God is ‘a spirit’, we are forced to 
conclude that God is a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion or, to put in another way, the cause of 
creation and not the creator in its commonly 
accepted meaning. A formless being can only 
be ‘a spirit’ without adjuncts and without 
attributes. To say that God possesses ail 
the best qualities or attributes and lives above 
all living things in flesh and blood is nothing 
short of magnified personalization of God, 
and again is not an attempt at elucidation 
or explanation of the word ‘living’ used in 
reference to G'od, much less an attempt to 
satisfy an inquisitive mind regarding what 
God is and how ‘He’ could be living in the 
sense in which men are said to be ‘living’. 

We see that the word ‘living’ has been used 
to qualify both God as well as men (who are 
not dead), as Luke puts it. Obviously the 
word ‘living’ in reference to God as well as 
man cannot bear the same interpretation. 
Man dies ; God does not die. Death is always 
associated with those animate objects that 
are born. God is never born. This being 
the case, ‘living God’ cannot possibly mean a 
being ‘living above everything flesh and blood 
can conceive’, by saying which we simply try 
to explain away the difficulty. T'o say that 
He lives with His people by grace is to rob 
oneself of the grace of saying that God is not 
like a human being made of flesh and blood. 

In order to reconcile these various conflict- 
ing ideas, we think that the safest and the 
easiest way out of the difficulty will be to 
seek satisfaction in the spiritual meaning that 
man is essentially ‘a spirit’ other than the 
supreme spirit which is God. 

The symptoms of life are easily and in a 
great degree discernible in conscious beings. 
The purer the degree of consciousness, the 
higher the manifestation of life. If we pursue 
and develop this idea, we get as near enough 



as possible that ‘pure consciousness’ is God as 
the metaphysicians say, and that God is the 
'God of the living’ in the sense that He is 
closer to them who are conscious or aware of 
His omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipo- 
tence. It does not mean that the animals and 
birds and the rest of the creatures are not 
dear to Him, if we take Him to be someone 
vested with all the attributes that we, as 
human beings, are capable of thinking. The 
moment we give Him a form, however 
glorious and grand, we at once circumscribe 
Him and limit His powers and potentialities. 
Apart from the conflict between the concept 
of a personal and a formless being, many 
other difficulties and confusions will arise, 
and instead of removing them we shall be 
making them worse confounded. A rational 
criterion of judgement should be : how far 
the interpretation that is sought to make fits 
in with the general trend of thought and 
feeling encouraged in it. 

When we read the words in Luke xx, ‘for He 
is not a God of the dead, but of the living’, 
we seem to get a sort of clue as to how to 
interpret the word ‘living’ as much as to inter- 
pret the word ‘dead’. It would be absurd to 
suggest that God is partial to the ‘living’, i.e. 
to those who are existing upon this earth 
engaged in some act or pursuit. The ‘dead’ 
are as dear to Him as the ‘living’. He is the 
Lord of the living and the dead. No partiality 
can be attributed to a personal or an imper- 
sonal God. Whether ‘He’ is like a man or 
man is made in His image, does not encourage 
the thought that He thinks, acts or wills like 
any human being. What seems to us to be 
the only correct meaning of the passage is that 
God, as a personal being (He) , is “of the 
living” in the deeper sense that He is dearer 
to that man who is spiritually alive, who lives 
in constant awareness of Him, eats, sleeps, 
walks in His immediate presence. This spirit- 
ual man, the saintly man to use a familiar ex- 
pression, is dear to Him, dearer than the one 
who is dead in the spiritual sense again, i.e. 
who does not know God, or worse still having 
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known Him, has abandoned his duties towards 
Him. 

There is nothing to elucidate or interpret if 
by the living and the dead we understand the 
only distinction that the sentient Nature 
makes between the two. Jesus, in the 
physical sense, is as much dead as Judas. But 
Christ, the Son of God, lives on in spite of his 
crucifixion. This patent truth should bring 
out the difference between the ‘living’ and the 
‘dead’. To be entitled to be called the Son 
of God, one has to live like Jesus. He showed 
humanity the way to live in God, for God 
and with God. When He uttered in protest 
the words that none was his father, none was 
his brother who did not do the will of his 
Father in heaven, He simply proclaimed in an 
unambiguous language that to be one with 
God, to be able to say as he said that ‘my 
Father and I are one’, one must live in God 
and live in the manner indicated by him. 
Austerity of mind, speech, and action was 
insisted upon. If one could answer effectively 
by saying only yes or no, one need not make 
a flowery speech. The economy in the use of 
words is the austerity of speech that was en- 
couraged to be practised by Jesus, so that 
the chances of telling lies, exaggerating, or 
self-glorification could be minimized. All our 
actions must be directed towards the better- 
ment of self by active faith in God, by active 
good to others, by detaching our minds from 
all the material things which we hold dear 
and which have the deadly impeding effect 
upon spiritual progress. This is the austerity 
of action. Discipline of the mind by dis- 
sociating it from the objects of sense, is 
austerity of the mind advocated by him. In 
other words, he wanted to raise mankind 
from the level of the animals to that of 
spiritualized beings living a divine life. 
Anyone who lives otherwise is spiritually dead. 
To be living is to be actively engaged all the 
time in doing what is good to others, what is 
pleasing in the eyes of God. 

A man is said to be awake, aware, or alive 
only when he slumbers not in ignorance, when 

3 



he eats not like a glutton, when he perjures 
not, hurts not, attaches himself not to the 
gross objects of the senses, and neglects not 
paramount duty towards God and His crea- 
tion. Self-awareness leads to the awareness 
of God. When this spiritual awakening 
comes, when man becomes conscious of the 
all-pervading spirit, God, representative head 
or father, as if He were, of the family of man- 
kind, then that man is said to be ‘living’ and 
to that man He is a ‘living God’, i.e. a spirit, 
ual being — omnipresent, omniscient, and 
omnipotent, and ‘not an idol, a metaphysical 
abstraction, or merely a being above every- 
thing flesh and blood can conceive’. 

It is man’s conception or knowledge of God 
that imparts worth and value to Him. It is 
the consciousness of his self, in the higher 
sense, we mean the metaphysical sense, that 
entitles him to be called a living man and 
it is to this sort of ‘living’ man, He is a ‘living’ 
God, i.e. a God who is infinitely more conscious 
of his services. He serves him who serves 
Him. This is the mutual relationship that is 
forged by the common bond of spirit between 
the living God and the living man. 

Creation involves design and purpose and 
mental activity, and necessarily involves a 
creator of some kind. Only gradually and 
very imperfectly we can form any conception 
of what that Creator is like or what Its attri- 
butes are. But we are sure of one thing that 
It is a superhuman controlling and guiding 
power which regulates the cosmos as we in 
our insignificant way regulate the conduct of 
ordinary affairs. We know that man on his 
bodily and sensual side is akin to animals but 
on the mental and spiritual side, above them 
and near akin to the Divine. Thus it is this 
mystic, spiritual bond between God and man 
which is emphasized in the passage ‘He is a 
living God and God of the living’. This is 
the spiritual truth which is emphasized in the 
Bible. It is not only a spiritual truth, it is 
also a scientific truth that in no being there 
is any specific energy. It merely directs the 
energy which it finds available. Life is a ford 
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of consciousness. Consciousness is manifested 
in life and the larger, the higher the conscious- 
ness, the greater and better the being. It is 
the ‘living’ man alone who can say that : 
‘He is a living God.’ To discover this grand 
spiritual and scientific truth our consciousness 
should be purified. The energies can be prop- 
erly canalized by a strict direction alone, and 
that direction comes from discipline, both 
physical and mental, and then the spirit 



within us begins to soar higher and higher 
to seek its identity with the purest Spirit, 
God. 

This is the ecstatic revelation and mystical 
intuition that the passage in the Bible quoted 
above makes, and in the realization of this 
spiritual truth or unruffled beatific conscious- 
ness, the struggling seeker after Truth finds 
peace, happiness, and trans-terrestrial spiritual 
bliss. 



WHITEHEAD’S CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 

By Dr. B. V. Kishan 



‘The sum of human knowledge and com- 
plexity of human problems are perpetually 
increasing ; therefore every generation must 
overhaul its educational methods if time is to 
be found for what is new. The humanistic 
elements in education must remain ; but they 
must be sufficiently simplified to leave room 
for the other elements without which the new 
world rendered possible by science can never 
be reached’ says Bertrand Russell in his book 
On Education (p.26) . The dynamism of 
a society is related to the type of educa- 
tion which it provides to its members. 
From childhood onwards, the individual 
needs the guidance of parents, and at a 
later stage, the help of the teacher be- 
comes essential. Mind is adoptive and is 
highly sensitive to environmental influences. 

The growth in human understanding is due to 

% 

the absorption and accumulation of informa- 
tion and knowledge. Learning must enable a 
person to adjust himself to the various de- 
mands of the society. The individual is the 
unit of society, and he needs attention. One 
of the functions of education is to inculcate 
in the individual the habit of correct thinking 
and judgement. 

Down the ages, educators have played a 
constructive role in the building of a progres- 



sive and enlightened society. The utility and 
function of the social institutions would be 
jeopardized if individuals are allowed to be- 
come their own counsels. The cause of edu- 
cation has been pushed forward in one form 
or the other. In ancient India, we find 
rituals advancing the aims of education. 
Religious practices and rituals were associated 
with the principles of education, and learning 
became an important samskdm. It was the 
sacred duty of the parents to educate their 
children. Both religion and metaphysics 
exercised a strong influence on the masses, and 
were utilized to further the ideals of educa- 
tion. 1 The proper age to start children’s 
education, the different duties of the parents 
to fulfil the obligation of providing education 
to their children, and other connected issues 
were given a religious interpretation. The 
following of the injunctions of religion was a 
safeguard and a guarantee for children’s 
education. Parents were happy that they not 
only discharged the duty of providing educa- 
tion to their children, but also were the 
recipients of God’s blessings. In ancient 
India, the educators and teachers were reli- 
gious figures and mnnyasins . These religious 

1 A, S. AKekar, Education in Ancient India, Cl). 1. 
( 1934 ). 
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persons gathered round themselves a group 
of young boys, who were sent by their parents 
to receive education from them. The division 
of life into fou~ stages is also significant. 
The first stage, known as brahmacarya , is that 
of compulsory studentship. This division of 
life into different stages was an arrangement 
of practical importance. It. bifurcated life on 
realistic grounds, by confining each stage to 
one important function of life. The whole 
scheme, as it was based on rational grounds, 
became in the later period a source of un- 
compromising conservatism, which dis- 
couraged daring speculation and experimenta- 
tion with new ideas. It was conservatism 

0 

which advanced anti-rationalism in every 
sphere, and produced stagnation in society and 
in the fields of knowledge and thought. As 
a consequence, it effected adversely the imagi- 
native faculties of the later generations by 
stressing on the mechanical repetition and 
memorizing of a few texts, regarded as sacred 
and thought to contain the last word on every- 
thing. Such an education proved its harm- 
fulness' to the coming generations. In an 
atmosphere of stagnation in the growth of 
human knowledge, any attempt to discover 
new facts through observation and research 
would be discouraged and ridiculed. In the 
Whiteheadean terminology, this situation is 
the result of the accumulation of inert ideas 
in the field of education. Not only in India 

4 / 

but in other countries as well, history repeated 
itself, and educational systems became stereo- 
typed. Much importance was given to 
knowledge which was codified hundreds of 
years ago, and the efforts to experiment with 
new ideas, and the reassessment and change 
of the old systems of thought and action 
were regarded as sacrilegious. Besearch and 
investigation remained thwarted, and the 
imparting of archaic knowledge continued in 
the absence of needful and imminent changes 
in the curriculum. 

Old ideas are the legacy of the past, handed 
over to the present generation, but some of 
them are outmoded. Any system of educa- 



tion would fail to fulfil its purpose if it is based 
on ideas, which have lost their bearing and 
relevancy in the changed context. Such a 
system of education strengthens the strong- 
hold of conservative and reactionary forces. 
Whitehead points out the necessity of ‘keep- 
ing knowledge alive, of preventing it from be- 
coming inert, which is the central problem of 
all education ’. 2 Every theory of education, in 
its relation to man and society, fulfills an 
important function, and guarantees the 
gradual progress of man’s potentialities, which 
would lead to the strengthening of the founda- 
tions of society and state. 

That education should remain a combina- 

0 

tion of constructive ideas and facts has been 
accepted by all philosophers and educators. 
Every system of education, ancient or modern, 
begins by emphasizing on the need of provid- 
ing useful instruction, which could equip the 
individual with the necessary amount of 
theoretical and practical knowledge. The 
function of education is to guide the mental 
and intellectual growth of the individual. 
Whitehead says that life is ‘essentially 
periodic ’. 8 The life of the individual, has 
different aspects, and every aspect plays an 
appropriate role. All the phases of life are 
important to man. Education has to bring 
forth a revolution in man’s life by develop- 
ing the hidden potentialities. The older 
patterns of education assumed that the devel- 
opment of the individual’s understanding is 
‘a uniform steady advance undifferentiated 
by change of type, of alteration in pace.’ 
This is based on wrong assumptions accord- 
ing to Whitehead. Whitehead takes into 
account the mental growth of different periods 
and thereby devises a suitable pattern of educa- 
tion, which can facilitate the intellectual and 
psychological growth of the individual. He 
elucidates three different stages. They are 
‘the stage of romance, the stage of precision, 
and the stage of generalization .’ 4 

2 A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other 
Essays, p. 7, McMillan (1929). 

& lbid., p. 27. 

4 Ibid., p. 28. 
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Whitehead’s analysis of the problem of 
education stems from the very roots of'the 
psychological aspects of the individual. For 
the early and the later stages of the individ- 
ual’s development, different types of educa- 
tion are required. According to him the 
present educational theory and practice is not 
without blemishes. Whitehead considers a 
number of educational theories, and puts for- 
ward his own educational philosophy. 

The purpose of education is not only to 
teach the individual the facts of knowledge, 
but also to make him understand the impor- 
tance of human endeavour and enterprise. 
Philosophy which explains the problems of 
knowledge, human existence, and meta- 
physics, is the suitable medium for the growth 
of educational ideas. It is no wonder that 
philosophers both in the past and the present 
have played an important role in the formula- 
tion of educational systems. The aim of 
education is to train the individual for the 
struggle of life. Human experiences need 
illumination through knowledge. To attain 
this end, every progressive scheme of educa- 
tion fulfils an important task by guaranteeing 
the progress of the individual, in order to 
facilitate social progress. 

Whitehead is not an educationist primarily. 
According to him, no speculative system of 
philosophy could bypass the problem of 
education. Man remains the centre of philos- 
ophy and metaphysical explanations. The 
truths of philosophy illuminate the different 
problems of life. Accordingly, in Whitehead’s 
system of philosophy, concrete ideas of educa- 
tional value could be found. In his works 
dealing with the manifold problems of human 
existence, we find penetrating remarks possess- 
ing educational value. The theme of The 
Aims of Education is again to expound a 
consistent system of education. An under- 
standing of these ideas on education makes 
it evident that Whitehead wants to develop a 
new theory of education, suitable to the needs 
of the present age. The problem of educa- 
tion receives his critical attention, and the 



solution which he puts forward admirably 
answers some of the pressing questions which 
are troubling the modern educationists. 

To Whitehead, education accompanies and 
stimulates the growth of culture in the in- 
dividual. Only correct knowledge could save 
man from destruction. True knowledge only 
could solve the different problems of life. 
Accumulation of knowledge, without corre- 
sponding evaluation of its functioning, results 
in pedantry. A heavy syllabus cannot 
guarantee the transmission of knowledge. 
The knowledge imparted to the individual 
ought to be understood and digested by him. 
Only then the knowledge gained could be 
employed in practical life. Educational 
theory ought to impart insight into the deep 
relation existing between knowledge and the 
life of man by creating an atmosphere, where 
knowledge could be used to help man in cross- 
ing various hurdles. Whitehead sees the test 
of education in its practical value. 

Education cannot be separated from the 
total rhythm of life. Education which is 
based on stagnant ideas cannot flow freely 
into the stream of the individual’s life, and 
coalesce with its different phases. The dis- 
covery of the interrelationship amongst ideas 
is also a very important factor. Accumula- 
tion of facts without an idea of their mutual 
bearing is harmful. Whitehead says, ‘We- 
should not endeavour to use propositions in 
isolation .’ 5 But it does not mean that all facts 
and propositions should be grouped together, 
and whenever chance occurs applied as a 
whole. This is not a desirable technique. 
What is implied here is to notice the existence 
of deeper values underlying all propositions, 
and to employ the different propositions with 
this particular view in the background. Mere 
grouping and cataloguing of facts would result 
in barrenness and aridity. If education is to 
be saved from barrenness, then the Theoret- 
ical ideas should always find important 
application within the pupils’ curricula’. 



5 Ibid., p. 5. 
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Whitehead emphasizes on the free movement 
of ideas, which is a prerequisite for all new 
discoveries and advancement in knowledge. 
The ideal of conjoinment between theory and 
practice, in the field of education, is an intri- 
cate problem indeed. The approach adopted 
by Whitehead is similar to the attempts made 
by Gandhiji in India. Gandhiji placed a 
premium value on the welding of theory and 
practice in his scheme of education. 

Education has to prepare the individual to 
face the different hardships of life. Gandhiji’s 
effort was to develop a scheme of education 
which ■ could be useful in a two-fold way. 
The Gandhian scheme of basic education 
could prepare the individual in the twin fields 
of theory and practice. Both Gandhiji’s and 
Whitehead’s ideas on education are the result 
of their experiences. Whitehead’s analysis of 
educational problems is philosophical, and is 
characterized by the sense of urgency. Both 
of them explicitly mention that education 
ought to prepare the individual to face the 
realities of life with courage and confidence. 
Gandhiji’s interest in education was a result 
of the social, economic, and political condi- 
tions prevalent in India, especially the pitiful 
plight of the educated Indians, due to the lack 
of employment opportunities. Gandhiji aimed 
to root out anomalies from the educational 
system of India. Elaborating the Gandhian 
pattern of education, B. Kumarappa stresses 
on the following points : ‘ (a) that true educa- 
tion of the individual, which is all round 
development of his faculties, is best obtained 
through action. If, biologically, thinking 
develops in man only as an end to action, as 
evolutionary psychologists tell us, then 
Gandhiji’s scheme of education bases itself 
on the sound and indisputable fact that 
knowledge and understanding develop in 
relation to problems set by action. Informa- 
tion thrust on the mind apart from action is 
most often only a burden on the memory and 
causes intellectual indigestion if nature does 
not come to the rescue and cast such learning 
into oblivion ; 



‘ (b) further, this education, if it is to draw 
out to the full the latent capacities of the 
child, has to be through a craft. For it is a 
craft, which is capable of being manipulated 
by the child that sets problems to him and 
calls out in relation to them his thought, 
character, and artistic sense. Under literary 
education, on the other hand, whatever train- 
ing is given to the child is given in isolated 
sections. The mind is sought to be trained in 
the class apart from manual work, the hand 
and eyes in manual work apart from mind, 
and the heart in art and religion apart from 
the mind and action. But since the child is 
an organic unit, it is obvious that it is only 
such training as draws on all the faculties in 
a correlated manner that can best develop a 
harmonious and well balanced personality. 
In this age of over-specialization and compart- 
mentalism, this plea of Gandhiji’s for integra- 
tion in the education of the child is timely 
and most valuable .’ 6 

The progress of any society or country is in 
no lesser way related to the type of education 
prevalent in it. The individual belongs to 
a nation and his existence is rooted in its 
cultural heritage. It is through education 
received by him that the individual becomes 
capable of adjusting himself to the cultural 
and social environment of his country. Jacques 
Maritain points out that ‘the job of education 
is not to shape the Platonist man-in-himself, 
but to shape a particular child belonging to a 
given nation, a given social environment, a 
given historical age .’ 7 

Whitehead’s scheme of education lays em- 
phasis not only on the theoretical but also on 
the practical and the moral aspects of the 
problem. ‘I recur to the thought of the 
Benedictines, who saved for mankind the 
vanishing civilization of the ancient world by 
linking together knowledge, labour, and moral 
energy. Our danger is to conceive practical 
affairs as the kingdom of evil, in which success 

J 

6 M. K. Gandhi, Basic Eduoatidn, Editor’s Note, p. 6. 

7 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, p. 1, 
Yale University Press (1955) . 
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is only possible by the extrusion of ideal aims. 
I believe that such a conception is a fallacy 
directly negatived by practical experience. 
In education this error takes the form of a 
mean view of technical training. Our fore- 
fathers in the dark ages saved themselves by 
embodying high ideals in great organizations. 
It is our task, without servile imitation, boldly 
to exercise our creative energies ’. 8 

Whitehead’s educational philosophy is com- 
prehensive. He has given in detail the types 
of education which should be given from the 
elementary stage to the university level. 
There is hardly any break or discontinuity 
between one stage and the other. Every 
educational scheme is organic in nature. ‘The 
main lines of Whitehead’s educational vision I 
should call four. They are not even as 
separate as the four sides of a square — but 
perhaps they are as distinguishable as the 
strands in a rope. To name them (and 
therefore to do them an immense injustice) , I 
might call them the Living Process of Educa- 
tion, the Living Utility of Education, the 
Living Rhythm of Education, and the Living 
Quality of Final Educational Ends . 9 

The demand of the modern age is to achieve 
specialization in every field. Specialized 
courses are the need of the hour. Without 
specialists, the frontiers of knowledge would 
remain narrow in scope and stunted in growth. 
At the same time the growing number of 
specialists, who lack the essential background 
of the unity of knowledge, are creating a 
fragmentary instead of an integral attitude 
in the minds of the individuals. This in turn 
is creating a threat to the peaceful existence 
of the human society. The manifold 
dangers, which could result from the practice 
of extreme specialization in different fields of 
knowledge, have been analysed clearly by 
Whitehead. A balanced view of education has 
to develop further integration in the fields of 

* A. N. Whitehead, The. Aims of Education and Other 
Essays, pp. 91-92. 

9 Whitehead's Views on Education by Henry Wymrn 
Holmes in The Philosophy of A. N. Whitehead. Ed. 
by P. A. Sobilpp, p. 635 Tudor (1951). 



knowledge, allowing the growth of specializa- 
tion in every field. The idea of unity under- 
lying every branch of knowledge must be 
inculcated in the mind of the individual. 
Herein lies the formidable task of education. 
In the absence of such an integral outlook in 
the field of education, it would be well-nigh 
impossible to expect any amelioration in the 
present situation. Clever arguments, which 
aim to justify the superiority of sciences over 
humanities, must be looked with suspicion. 
‘Whitehead is anxious to emphasize the idea 
that there should not be an artificial dichot- 
omy, set up between general education and 
specialized studies of some specific subject 
matter. .In his opinion, the proper method is 
to deal with specific subjects by employing 
generality of outlook. Further, the best way 
to encourage generality of outlook is to arouse 
genuine interest in one subject. The good 
student will quickly realize that one subject 
leads to another, as in the case of the 
measuring of the boundaries of a community. 
Gradually, the general principles of human 
knowledge will emerge .’ 10 

Whitehead’s philosophy of education, 
though broad-based, is not exhaustive. It is 
sketchy, and lacks several important details. 
No attempt has been made to take account . 
of the educational research carried on in 
different universities. But the absence of 
details in Whitehead’s philosophy of educa- 
tion does not mitigate the value of those broad 
educational principles emphasized by him. 
While details can easily be worked out through 
research and study, the discovery of the uni- 
versal principles is the work of a genius. 

Our age is characterized by a reliance on 
the democratic ideals in every sphere of life. 
In order to strengthen the democratic way of 
life, education has to become more common 
and within the reach of everybody. Demo- 
cratic education could only open the doors of 
opportunities in equal measure to all individ- 
uals. Education only could pave the way 

1() A. H. Johnson, Whitehead’s Philosophy of Civiliza- 
tion, p. 119, Beacon Press (1958)'. 
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towards success and prosperity. An integral 
scheme of education could help in the blossom- 
ing of the inner potentialities of man. 
‘Whitehead has great respect for the demo- 
cratic ideal of “equality”. There must be 
equality of opportunity in education. With 
characteristic insight, however, he warns 
against the equality of achievement, obtained 
by letting the most inferior student “set the 
pace”. Demanding the same educational 
performance from all is contrary to the basic 
principle of democracy : the fullest possible 
development of the individual. Individuals 
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are different. They should not be compressed 
arbitrarily within the confines of one standard 
educational “strait jacket ”/ 11 

Modern education in a democratic society 
must recapture the old Roman stress on the 
‘greatness of man’. Education will not aid 
in the achieving of civilization unless it is 
recognized that human beings are capable of 
genuine devotion to truth, beauty, and good- 
ness ; capable of artistic activity, adventure, 
and that supreme achievement, peace. 

11 Ibid.., p. 142. 
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Swami Vivekananda concentrated all reli- 
gion into a few words with his now-famous 
statement : ; 

‘Each soul is potentially divine. 

The goal is to manifest this divine within, 
by controlling nature, external and internal. 

Do this either by work, or worship, or 
psychic control, or philosophy, by one, or 
more, or all of these — and be free. 

This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, 
or dogmas, or rituals, or books, or temples, or 
forms, are but secondary details/ 

This most glorious of all truths is a fact 
which the great Swami had realized in his own 
life, and is the basis on which all his teachings 
rest. He said, ‘Only what I myself have 
proved by experience do I teach/ 

Swami Vivekananda, or Swamiji as he is 
often called, spoke to the modern man in up- 
to-date language, appealing to both his heart 
and his reason with his logical, scientific, 
practical presentation of the highest spiritual 
truths. : M' 

He spoke always in terms of strength. He 
hated any thought of weakness. He said that 
strength is life, and weakness is death, that 



infinite power, infinite perfection is already in 
every man, and by practice that power is 
aroused. 

What sort of practice ? Swami Viveka- 
nanda said that any method that helps us to 
go to God is a yoga. There are innumerable 
yogas , or paths to God, but if we practise the 
systematized yogas, our success will be 
speedier. The systematized yogas are the 
four methods he mentioned in the first quotas 
tion : work, worship, psychic control, or 

philosophy. 

Swamiji encouraged all to think in the 
highest terms; to aspire to the highest. He 
used to say, ‘Say to yourself “Soham, Soham — 
I am He, I am He.” Tell yourself this day 
and night/ By constantly thinking of our 
oneness with lG!od or the absolute Reality, we 
will be transformed. This, of course, is a 
practice belonging to the path of jnana , or 
philosophy, simply put. The basis for this 
practice is brought out when Swamiji discusses 
the immortality of the soul, evolution and in- 
volution, concluding that we are part of the 
cosmic consciousness which got involved, and 
we must complete the circle and go back to 
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this cosmic intelligence. This cosmic intelli- 
gence is what people call God, or Brahman, 
what the materialists perceive as force and the 
agnostics as that infinite inexpressible beyond. 
We are all parts of That. 

Concerning the path of mind control, or 
raja-yoga , he said there is no limit to man’s 
power, the power of words, and the power of 
mind. What we are now is the result of what 
we have done, and what we have done, we 
can undo. Each action, each thought leaves 
its impression on the mind after it is gone, 
and when a large number of these impressions 
is left, they coalesce and become a habit. It 
is said, habit is second nature; Swamiji says 
it is first nature also, and the whole nature of 
man ; everything that we are is the result of 
habit. That gives us consolation because, if 
it is only habit, we can make and unmake it 
at any time. . . . Never say any man is hope- 
less, because he only represents a character, 
a bundle of habits, which can be checked by 
new and better ones. 

But while we are trying to gain control of 
our minds by this or any other yoga, we must 
eliminate all the sources of disturbance that 
we can. One great source of such disturbance 
is the feeling of hatred or even of resentment. 
Why should we not hate anyone ? Swami 
Vivekananda says because all life is one ; he 
said he pitied the oppressed, but he pitied even 
more the oppressor, because the oppressor does 
not know he is oppressing his own self. This 
is the truth sublime, but Swamiji also gives us 
the truth mundane using a scientific com- 
parison. He reminds us that ‘There is no such 
thing as motion in a straight line. Every 
motion is in a circle. ... A straight line, 
infinitely projected, must end in a circle. . . . 
Just as in the case of electricity, the modern 
theory is that the power leaves the dynamo 
and completes the circle back to the dynamo, 

so with hate and love; they must come back 

* * • • • 

to the source. Therefore, do not hate any- 
body, because that hatred which comes out 
from you must, in the long run, come back to 
you. If you love, that love will come back to 



you, completing the circuit. It is as certain 
as can be that every bit of hatred that goes 
out of the heart of a man comes back to him 
in full force; nothing can stop it. Similarly 
every impulse of love comes back to him/ 

Swami Vivekananda also spoke of unselfish 
work, or karma-yoga , as a direct path to 
God, and he gave the secret of such work. He 
said to pay as much attention to the means as 
to the end. Let that work be our worship for 
the time being. If all our attention is con- 
centrated on the means while we are working, 
the work will be properly done. Such dedi- 
cated work purifies the heart and when the 
heart is purified, the Lord reveals Himself 
there. But we must be careful to work with 
non-attachment, either for the sake of the 
Lord, or for the sake of the work itself — duty 
for duty’s sake — without seeking any reward. 

Bhahti-yoga, Swamiji said, is the science of 
higher love ; it shows us how to direct it ; how 
to make it lead us to spiritual blessedness. 
Bhakti-yoga does not say ‘Give up’ ; it only 
says ‘Love, love the Highest’, and everything 
low naturally falls off from him, the object 
of whose love is this Highest. 

This is an easy and natural path for most 
people. The Lord is the great magnet, and 
we are all like iron filings ; we are being 
constantly attracted by Him, and all of us are 
struggling to reach Him. Everyone we love 
in life is loved because of Him, because He 
dwells in the beloved. Whether we know it or 
not, this is the real attraction. Everything we 
desire in life, we desire because of Him, be- 
cause we think the object desired will bring 
us happiness, and all happiness of any kind 
is merely a fraction of the Bliss which is God. 

In bhakti-yoga , therefore, the central secret 
is to know that the various passions and feel- 
ings, and emotions in the human heart are not 
wrong in themselves ; only they have to be 
given a higher and higher direction. The 
highest direction is that which takes us to 
God ; every other direction is lower. 

One contribution of Swami 'Vivekananda is 
unique in spiritual history — his doctrine of 
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service. One day at Dakshineshwar in LS84, 
when Swamiji was young, Sri Ramakrishna 
was explaining the essence of the Vaisnava 
religion, and concluded by saying that one 
should practise- compassion for all beings. 
No sooner had he uttered the words ‘com- 
passion for all beings’ than he suddenly went 
into the super-conscious state. Regaining 
partial external consciousness in a short time, 
he continued, ‘Talk of compassion for beings ? 
Who are you to bestow compassion on beings ? 
No, no; not compassion to jlvas, but service 
to them as Siva/ 

Jiva, of course, means embodied being, and 
Siva is a name of God. Many persons heard 
these words, but only Narendranath, as 
Swamiji was called at that time, was set on 
fire by them. At once he understood that 
Sri Ramakrishna had revealed a new mellowed 
means of discovering the Truth, synthesizing 
the non-dual knowledge of Vedanta with 
sweet devotion to the Lord. He said : ‘Now 
the Vedanta of the forest can be brought out 
and applied in practice to the work-a-day 
world/ Since embodied beings can never rest 
for a moment without doing work, it goes 
without saying that it is only the work of the 



service of jivas as Siva, (of man as God) that 
should be performed, and that action done in 
that spirit will enable them to reach the Goal 
sooner than otherwise. ‘If the divine Lord 
ever grants me an opportunity/ he said, ‘I 
will proclaim everywhere in the world this 
wonderful truth I have heard today. I will 
preach this truth to the learned and the 
ignorant, to the rich and the poor, to the high- 
born and the low/ 

Fortunately for us, he did get an oppor- 
tunity to speak of these things, and so we 
find ourselves here today, celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Swami 
Vivekananda. 

What do Swamiji’s precepts mean to us ? 
What is the use of our trying to gain the 
highest knowledge ? Swami Vivekananda 
says it will take away all our misery. ‘All 
misery comes from fear, from unsatisfied 
desire/ By the practice of spiritual disci- 
plines, ‘man will find that he never dies, 
and then he will have no more fear of death. 
When he knows that he is perfect, he will have 
no vain desires, and both these causes being 
absent, there will be no more misery — there 
will be perfect bliss, even in this body/ 



EUROPEAN RENAISSANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

By Dr. Paresh Nath Mtjkherjee 



The Renaissance which progressed under 
the political and economic security assured by 
the Tudors, the Holy Hermandad, the Valois, 
the Habsbourgs, the Jagellons of Lithuania 
and Poland, the Varegues of Moscow, and the 
bourgeois of Germany and Italy, was already 
an accomplished fact by the end of the fif- 
teenth century. Even if it did not promote 
economic prosperity with political equality, 
it did not fail to promote the joint progress of 
economic prosperity and political liberty. 
Liberty, the best fruit of modern political 

4 



evolution, and tolerance emerged triumphant 
as the most important lessons of history out 
of the sorry and sordid tale of ceaseless per- 
secution and intolerance of the Middle Ages. 
Thus, to take only one solitary example, the 
League of Cambrai was made in 1508-09 
‘against Venice and the Turks’, which shows 
that economic and political interests were not 
based on narrow communal considerations. 
And on two occasions, once in 1506 and ag-ain 
in 1519, the Turks had officially invited 
Michael Angelo to live in their court. New 




